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stand what art really is, and nothing else. It is not an attempt to 
give practical advice to the men and women of our own time. 

Professor Babbitt complains, with more apparent justification, 
that I have done him an injustice in saying that in his essay on 
Scherer there is not "a single allusion to literature or art, to the life 
of the imagination in any of its forms. ' ' He insists that in this essay 
he has discussed Scherer 's attitude toward Moliere, Sainte-Beuve, 
Zola, Baudelaire, Goethe, and others. I turn to the passage on 
Moliere, and I find that the author of Tartuffe is mentioned in order 
to justify a quotation from Scherer in regard to — the deficiencies of 
the French language in the later nineteenth century. I turn to the 
passage on Zola, and I find that an excerpt from Scherer 's essay on 
Zola is quoted in regard to — the vulgarizing influence of democracy 
on culture. Is it unfair to say that these are not allusions to ' ' litera- 
ture or art, to the life of the imagination in any of its forms"? Is it 
unfair to say that Professor Babbitt is not concerned, in any of these 
passages, with the way in which criticism interprets creation, but 
that he is wholly obsessed with the problems of modern culture on 
their practical side ? 

This is what Professor Babbitt is interested in, and this alone. 
He does not care what art or criticism is, but he does care that young 
men and women should have discipline, training, tradition, ideals. 
His mind is still in the period of Grseeo-Roman culture, when litera- 
ture was simply regarded as a preparation for the more important 
activities of life ; and as Quintilian in writing a book on the Orator 
really wrote a treatise on the education of Roman youth, so Professor 
Babbitt in writing about modern French critics has really written a 
treatise on our system of academic or literary education. His book 
is a contribution to American culture; it is, as I have said, a digni- 
fied and valuable work; but it adds little to our knowledge of the 
history or theory of criticism. If Professor Babbitt is inclined to 
take this statement too seriously, I can only remind him that Burton 's 
"Anatomy of Melancholy," while adding little to our knowledge of 
neurology, and "Gulliver's Travels," while adding nothing to our 
knowledge of geography, lose little if any of their interest on this 
account. J. E. Spingarn. 

New York. 



REPLY TO DR. SPINGARN 

THE answer of my book to the question, What is criticism ? is that 
criticism is primarily judgment and selection and only secon- 
darily comprehension and sympathy. By discarding the traditional 
basis of judgment and failing to put anything in its place criticism 
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has, I affirm, fallen into anarchy and impressionism. Does Dr. Spin- 
garn hope to persuade any one that a discussion of this all-important 
problem of standards and judgment and its relation to the work of 
the chief French critics of the nineteenth century is without bearing 
on either the theory or history of criticism? The basis on which I 
rest my own critical standards is, as I tried to show in my reply to 
his review, positive and immediate ; it involves no return to the past ; 
Dr. Spingarn 's treatment of me as a Grasco-Roman survival is there- 
fore irrelevant; it strikes me, if I may be allowed the phrase, as an 
attempt to draw a red herring across the trail. 

In accusing Croce and his American disciple of readiness to sac- 
rifice the true form and symmetry of life to mere expression, I did 
not have in mind the assertion that art is only expression, but a far 
more radical assertion — namely, that beauty itself is only expres- 
sion. 1 However, the statement that the art of a child is as much art 
as that of Michelangelo is a sufficiently flagrant example of the 
primitivism against which I protest; of the attempt to define art 
solely in terms of the lower spontaneity — in terms, that is, of the 
instinctive, the unconscious, the irrational. A complete definition of 
art would not eliminate the higher or human spontaneity, by which 
I mean the power to curb or control the passion for expression and 
impose upon it form and symmetry with reference to some adequate 
end. For over a century naturalism in both its intellectual and emo- 
tional forms has, instead of looking forward to ends, been groping 
its way back to origins. A fruitful reaction against our present con- 
fusions will surely put prime emphasis on the truth contained in the 
Aristotelian dictum: "The end is the chief thing of all." 

Any one who wishes to form an opinion as to the justice of Dr. 
Spingarn 's comment on the "Scherer" has only to compare this com- 
ment with the essay itself. I have no fear as to the verdict. 

Irving Babbitt. 
Harvard University. 
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Social ' Environment and Moral Progress. Alfred Russell Wallace. 

London, New York, etc. : Cassell and Company. 1913. Pp. 158. 

The purpose of this short, but most interesting and popularly written 
volume, which may come to be considered the crowning point, if not the 
magnum opus, of its author's long-continued work, is "to bring together 
the evidence in support of this view [that actual morality is largely a 
product of the social environment], to distinguish what is permanent and 
inherited and what is superficial and not inherited, and to trace out some 
of the consequences as regards what we term 'morality'" (p. 3). The 

i Croce, "Estetica," page 81. 



